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(ANDRE BAREAU) 



"Nowadays as a result of greater knowledge of the 
philological and archaeological sources, scientific study admit 5 
that in the case of the Buddha there really existed an historical 
personage the principal traits of whose life and personality can 
be known. " . 1 . 
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"T he Ambattha sutta, in which the story occurs 
suggests that the Shakyas were a non-brahman tribe.' r 2 
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1. The Buddha page 88. 

Trevor Ling. 

2. The Buddha page-90. 

Trevor Ling, 
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" It is described as a city where there were crowds of 
people and plenty of food, a place whose streets, were full of 
traffic, in the form of elephants, horses, chariots, carts and pede- 
strains, and where, with their hubbub and jingle and clatter was 
mingled the sound of street musicians, singers and traders, " .1 
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|. Society at the time Buddha, by N. Wagbe, Quotted in " THE 
BUDDHA page 91. 



" That Goutama, since he came from Kapilvasta, had some 
knowledge of the Sankhya doctrine. " 1 . 
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1. H C I P. VOL. 2 page, 366. 
(Quottedin' The Buddha 1 ' page 92.) 

2. BUDDHISM Monior Williams, page -21. 



"That Perfect embodiment of knowledge, courage, love 
and sa crif ice whose heart overflowed with purest emotion on 
seeing thit human life was essentially faught with misery and 
pain, that a shallow optimism was rooted in a deep pessimism, 
that behind th& superficial momentary glow of sensual pleasure 
there lay the misery of old age, sickness and death, who, mo- 
ved by that spectacle to seek a remedy for men's ills, at the 
age of twenty-nine, boldy le.'t not only the material luxuries of 
the Shakya kingdom, but also his beloved wife, whose exquisite 
beauty anb lovely nature were renowned far and wide, and still 
more beloved new born son, who had cemented the tie of love 
between his parents, who in short, kicked away gold, women 
and fame, the three universal fetters for man ; and who after six 
years' rigorous religious austerities, at last found enlightenm- 
ent as he lay emaciated under a tree near Gaya, dispelling the da- 
rk clouds of ignorance and conquering Mara, the prince of Evil, 
who tften preached the truth he had discovered, without distfn. 
ction of caste creed or colour. '!* 
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1. A Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy- page 69. 
Dr. Chandradhar Sharma. 
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rlndian Atheism) ^ 

Since the Sankhya was undoubtedly much older than th e 
rise of Buddhism, we are left with the strong presumption that at 
least for his atheism the Buddha was directly indebted to the 
Sankhya, though he evidently differed from Kapila in his main 
interest, -1. 






The likely hood that Gotama, living in Kapilavastu, might 
have been familiar with the Sanknya view, has to be taken in co- 
njunction with the suggestion^ Dandekar that the origin of the 
Sankhya is to be found in a preVedic, non-Aryan thought compl- 
ex. So it is an open possibility that Gotama's atheism also had 
its origin in the preVedic, nofi-Aryan> non-Brahminical culture 
of north eastern India in general, and of the Shakya people in 
particular "-2 
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1 . Indian Atheism-page- 95. 
2. The Buddha page-93. 
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'There is no question of the decification of a teacher 
whom his contemporary followers looked on as 'merely humaa< 
hence we must also dismiss the several theories according to 
which the Buddha was in reality an ethical teacher like Socrates 
or Confucies, a rationalist, a humanist, a social reformer and 
so on. '2 
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2, A cultural History of India, page 84. 
Edited: A, L. Basham r 

By Bhiksiiu Sangha rakshita, 
Oxford University press, 
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Deer are lured to their destruction by spngs, insects for 
the sake of the brightness fly into the fire, thafish greedy for 
the flesh swallows the iron hook, therefore worldly pleasures 
produce misery as their end. 

As for the common opinions, 'pleasures are enjoyment', hone 
of them when examined are worthy of being enjoyed. Fin gar- 
ments and the rest are only the accessories of things, they are to 
4>e regarded as 'merely tha remedies for pain. 

Water is desired for allaying thirst; food In the same way 
for removing hunger, a house for keeping off the -wind, the heat 
of the sun and tne rain; and dress for keeping off the cold and -to 
cover one's nakedness. "1 



1 . Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar Writings and Speeches 

VoI-II Page 52 
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"His first halting place is Raia-grih^ (now Eairfk), the 
chief city of Magadha which with Kosoia, afterwards became 
the holy land of Buddhism. There he attaches himsaif as a disc- 
iple to two Brahmans named Alara (in Sanskrit Arada, with 
epithet Kalapa or Kalama) and Uddaka who imbue him with 
thair own philosophical tenets and theory of salvation. Sufficient 
evidence exists to warrant a belfaf in this part of the story. 
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ismsir M MONER WILLIAMS page 29 
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Tl TREVORL1NG THE BUDDHA page 109 
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comprehension of reality, 



Philosophy is the self 
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consisted first of his entry into and progress 
through four successively deeper stages of meditation; the emp- 
hassis here lies uoon the purification of the mind which Was 
nocessary in this way he is said to have achieved concentration 
equanimity and dispassion. 1 



TREVOR LING, THE BUDDHA Page 1 08 
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" What Was cOiTirhoh to triese various schools of thought 
found among the shraorjafis,- of wnom tlie Buddha also was 
one, was their rejection ^f tltB practices, beliefs and sociaj 
system of the hereditary Vedic priesthood, But, as we hav^ 
seen, they differed among themselves, and the Buddhists ce- 
rtainly differed, to greater or Jess degree, from all of them 
We shall be in a better position to appreciate the points of diff- 
erence between the doctrines of these other shramanas and the 
doctrine of the Buddha wasn we have considerede to circum- 
stances of the Buddha's life. It will then" be possible the evaluate 
his rote in relation to the religious, ideological, political and 
economic conditions of the tirne.1 



1) TREVOR LiNG THE BUDDHA page 83 
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" There were thus at least three currents of thought" 
firstly the sacrificial Karma by the force of the magical rites o^ 
which any person could attain anything he desired; secondly 
the Upanisad teaching that the Brahman, the self, is the ultimate 
reality and being, and all else but name and form which pass 
away but do not abide. That which permanently abides withou* 
change is the real and true, and this is self. Thirdly the nihilistic 
conceptions that there is no law, no abiding realfty, that every- 
thing comes into being by a fortuitous concotrse of circumstanc*" 
es or by some unknown fate. In each of these schools, philoso- 
phy had probably come to a deadlock. There.wero the Yoga pra. 
cUcas prevalent in the country and these were accepted pajtly on 
the strength of traditional custom among certain sections, and 
partly by virtue of the great spiritual. in:e lectual and physical po- 
wer which they gave to those who perfo^rmd them. But these 
had no rational basis behind them on which they could lean fo r 
support* These were probably , them just tending towards being 
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affiliated to the nebulous Samkhya doctnnes whfch had 
up among certain sections, it was at this juncture th?t we find 
Buddha erecting a new superstructure of thought on ailtogethe r 
original lines which thenceforth opened up a new avenue of ph- 
ilosophy for all posterity to coma. If the Being of the Upanisads, 
the superlatively motionless, was the only real, how could it of. 
fer scope for further nsw speculations, as Ft had already discarded- 
all other matters of interest? If everything was due to a reason- 
jess fortuitous concourse of circumstances, reason could not 
proceed further in the direction to create any philosophy of the 
unreason. " 



1) SURENDRANADH DAS GUPTA, A HISTORY OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY Page - SO 
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(Reality) 
(Instinc:) 



(creative evulution) c&>o^ J5o%6^o (Totality) 

^ (IRRATIONAL) 
(self evident truth) 



His religion Is a discovery in the sense that it is the result 
of inquiry and investigation into the condition of human life on 
earth and understanding of the working of human instincts with 
which man is born, the moulding of his instincts and dispositions 
which man has formed as a result of History and tradition and 
which are working to his detriment. '1 
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nr. a. R A'-rbedkar, The Buddha and his Dhamma 
Dr. Babcsaheb Ambedkar writings and speeches Vof 
Page 217-218 



"In his sixth life he becomes Abhimukhi. In this stage the 
Bodhisatta is now prepared fully to grasp the evolution of things^ 
its cause, the Twelve Nidanas; and this knowledge, called AbhLnu 
-khi, awakens the most profound compassion in his heart for all 
beings blinded by Avidya."1 
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1. Ibid p3ge-77 
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'Throughout this long development, from 600 B.C to 
the present day, Philosophers have been divided into those who 
wished to tighten social bonds and those who wished to relax 
them. With this difference others have been associated. The 
disciplinarians have advocated some system of dogma, either old 
or new, and have therefore been compelled to be, in a greater or 
less, degree hostile to science since their dogmas could not be, 
proved empirically. They have almost invariably taughtthat happ- 
iness is not the good, but that 'nobility' or 'heroism' is to be pre- 
ferred. They have had a sympathy with the irrational parts of 
human nature, since they have felt reason to be inimical to social 
cohesion. The libertarians, on the other hand, with the exception 
of the extreme anarchists, have tended to be scientific, utilitarian, 
rationalistic, hostile to violent passion, and enemies of all the 
more profound forms of religion. This conflict existed in Greece 
before the rise of what we recognize as philosophy* and is already 
qu j te explicit in the earliest Graek thought, in changing forms, 
k has persisted down to the present day, and no doubt will 
p rsist for Tiany ages to come. 



I.Bertrand Russel History of western philosophy 
page 2122 
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Matters of everyday social ethics apart, the social teachin. 
gs of Buddhism concentrate upon two vitally important issues; 
caste and means of livelihood. The Buddha rejected the system 
of hereditary caste. A man's position in society, he maintained/ 
ss determined not by birth (jati)but by worth, by conduct (char. 
ana), and by character(charitra) rather than by descent. Brahma. 
nlcal pretensions to hereditary holiness were therefore dismissed 
with ridicule, and membership of the Buddhist community, wheth- 
er as monks of lay devotees,, was thrown open to all who took 
refuge in th3 Three Jewels and were prepared to observe the si la 
appropriate to their vocation. Means of livelihood (ajiva) are of 
two kinds, right (sarnyak) and wrong (mithya). The Buddha ref 
used to concede that a man's life could be compartmentalized; 
with his professional conduct gove/ned by one set of standards, 
and his private life by another" 



1. A Cultural History of India Ed. A. L. Basham page 97 98 
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Buddhism is, therefore, in a certain sense, secular. It i s 
certainly secular, if the sacred is defined in theistic terms, for ne'~ 
ther the Buddhsst diagnosis, or the putting into effect of the Bud 
dhlst prescription-morality and meditation-is in any way depend^- 
nt on belief in a god or gods in a personal power of any kind, and 
Buddhism does not necessarily or in principle entail any practice 3 
of a traditional religious kind, cultic or ritualistic, such as sacrifi- 
ces to the gods, reading the holy scriptures, sacred meals, praye- 
rs and so on. 
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It was an appeal also to realize th's in the actual reorg~ 
anization of human affairs, a reorganization directed towards a 
new,non individualistic society. 

1. Trevor Ling, The Buddha page 120 121 
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Early Buddhists took up the empirical facts which directly 
confront men. Everything changes (anicca)* Nothing is permane- 
nt. It is wrong to assume any metaphysical substance that exists, 
transcending changes !n the phenomenal world. Based upon this 
standpoint another very important teaching of Early Buddhism 
comes out f that is the one of Nonself. The ultimate purport of 
the teaching of Non-self was to get rid of selfish desires. 
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1. Hajirne Nakamura -fndian. Buddhism page 83 

Motilal Banarsidass publishers Delhi. 
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DAVID. J. KALUPAHANA 



"The wide variety of philosophical speculation in India 
before the advent of Buddhism indicates a vast range of experi- 
mentation with different sources of knowledge. The Buddhist 
discourse that refers to sixty-two metaphysical views regarding 
the nature of self and the world maintains that these were 
the products of two primary sources ; experience and reason. 1 f 
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1. DAVID, J. KALUPAHANA A HISTORY OF BUDDHIST 
PHILOSOPHY page-30 
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"It is necessary to point out before taking up foractuai 
discussion .the Buddhist view of society that almost all the fund- 
amental brahmanistic concepts relating to social organisation we- 

'4-6 



ro radically transformed by the Buddha, and in that sence no one 
can justly deny that the part played by the Buddha as a social 
reformer, both in ideology and in practice, in India in the sixth 
century B.C., was remarkable for such an age. Considered in this 
way the most radical change brought about by the Buddha was 
[n the method of approach hs adopted in dealing with the socio- 
moral problems of the day on which the brahmanas, the kings 
and the commoners constantly sought his advice. He was the 
first thinker of India, not to say of the whole world, to give up 
the theological approach and adopt a rational attitude in such 
matters . 
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1. Prof, 0. H. De A. WIJESEKERA Buddhist and Vedic 

Studies Page 55 
Motiial Banarsidass Publishers Private Limited Delhi 
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"Another important fact that errierges from a scrutiny of th 
above discussed suttantas is that Buddha viewed social progress 
not only as being dynamic, but also as a cyclic process, periods 
of degeneration being as a rule followed by periods of regeneras. 
tion. This fact is symbolically expressed by the famous metaphor 
of the wheel (.cakka), found in the conception of the four wheels 
(catu-cakka) of prosperity, and the cyclic process of the eight 
Vicissitudes of man's lira (atthalofodhamma): viz., gain and 
joss, esteem and disgracs, censure and praise, comfort and 
discomfort. 
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While the heterodox teachers attempted to provide an 
objective explanation of the human personality by focusing o n 
either the physical body or physcial action, which they felt to 
be easily and objectively identifiable, the Buddha here introdu- 
ced consciousness as an inalienalbe part of the human person- 
ality, even though it is not so objectively identified and analy- 
zed. Thus he rejected the purely physicalistic explanation of 
the human personality as well as human behaviour. 
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1. A History of Buddhist philosophy 
David. J. Kalupahana - page 39 
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"The title of 'Dhammapada f has beenlnterpretedt In various ways. 
It is ambigecusword and has- been accepted as such by the Buddh- 
ists them selves. Dhamma has many rpeanings. Under one aspect 
it means religion, particularly the religion taught by Buddha, the 
law which every Buddhist should accepted and observe; Under 
another aspect Dhamma is virtue, or the realisation of the law"2 
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2. The Dhammapada Introduction - (p.! i i i)A collecton.of verred 

(1992) 
(Sacred Books of the East, val . 16 1, 
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"'All that we are is the result of what we have thought ; | t 
is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our tnoughts. If a 
man speaks or acts witn an evil thought pain follows him, as the 
wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the carriage " - 1 
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. " For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred 
ceases by Love, this is an old ruie"2 tf &* SStf vgti&>. 
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"they who know truth in truth, and untruth in 

' 

untruth, arrive at truth, and follow true desires."3cSs*g5>^ 






" the thoughtless man, even if he can recite a large portio n 
(of the law), but is not a doer of it, has no share in the priesthood, 
but Is like a cowherd counting the cows of others f '4 <d^ 



I bid - 2 Page - 5-5 

Page 6-12 
Page 8-19 
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'The follower of the law, even if he can recite only a small 
portion (of the law) but, having for saken passion and hatred 
and foolishness, possesses true knowledge and serenity of mind. 
he, caring for nothing in this world, or that to come, has indeed a 
share in the priesthood'' 1 r\& SB^So oS5 



SSdSo sje^ c*gipg&o>o> By rousing him self, by 
earnestness, by restraint and control, tne wise man may make for 
himself an island which no flood can over whelm" 2 



" It is good to tame tha mind, which is difficult to hold in 
and flighty, rushing wherever it llsteth a tamed mind bring s 
happiness. "3 




Dhammapada - chap 1 page 8 20 (f*go) P a 9 10-25 



3 chap ill p - 12 - 35 
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"Death carries off aman who is gathering flowers, and whos 
mind is districted, as a flood carries off a sleeping viilage."2 
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1 . knowing that this body is (fragile) like a jar, and making his 
thought firm like a fortress, one should attack Mara (the tempter^ 
with the weapon, of knowledge r one should watch to him when 
Conquered, and should never rest"1 

2. Chap IVpage 1747 
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Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but without scent 1 are the 
e but fruitless words of him who does not act accordingly."! 



As on a a heap of rubbish cast upon the highway the lily 
grow. Full of sweet perfume and delight, thus among those who 
are mere rubbish the disciple of the truly enlightened Buddha 
shinss forth by his knowledge abovj the blinded worlding/ 
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2: ChapiV page 1851 
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f 'The goal of Buddhism is the freedom from sorrow and 
suffering. This cannot be attained except by the destruction of al | 
selfish cravings. The self as such manifests its activity in "trishna, 
or grasping desire. If self is to be annihilated, trishna must b^ 
suppressed. For the annhilation of an organ really consists in 
reducing the interval of time between two inhibitory states of 
that organ. Accordingly, if the self, considered as the organ 
producing sorrow and misery, is to be annihilated; it can be effe- 
cted only by the infinite prolongation of the state in which all 
trishna or upadaria is absent, that Is to say, only by the continual 
avoidance of all evil and the doing of good/"! 
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1 The Essence of Buddhism - By Lakshmi Narasu Page - 39 
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"Have we not among the Brahmans ysicians; necrom- 
ancers; musicians; merchants; agriculturists owning cattle, po- 
ultry and slaves; wealthy landholders wh give much wealth 
as the portion of their daughters, and receive much when thei r 
sons are married; butchers who kill their animals and sell their 
flesh: those that provide gratification for the lust of others, 
those who tell lucky hours; those who sit dharana; those who 
live like savages in the wilderness; those who get their livelih- 
ood after the manner of those who break into houses to steal, 
beggers with long hair, dirty teeth, immense nails filthy bodies 
and heads covered with dust and lice; and those who profes$ 
to be released from all desires and to be ready to release 
others also. 1 " 



The Essence of Buddhism - By Lakshmi Narasu Page 72 
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"He fs a 

Q 

Chandaia who cherishes hatred; who torments and kills living be- 
ings; who steals, or commits adultery; who does not pay his deb- 
ts; Who maltreats aged parents, or fails to support them; who 
gives evil counsel and hides the truth; who does not return hospi- 
tality nor render it; who exalts himself and debases others; who 
ignores the virtues of others and is jealous of their success/' 1 









No by birth does one become an outcaste, not by birth 
one become a Brahman; by deeds one becomes an outcaste, by 
deeds one becomes a brahman. 

The Essence of Buddhism - By Lakshmi Narasu Page - 73 
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"Th*y express idaas in the Buddhistic literature raise the 
feelings that caste has nothing to do either with material Success 
in life or with reward after death 
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l7 Caste and RACE IN INDIA G. S. Ghurye. page 70 
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For king Asoka, law indentities itseif with good (sadhu)' 
evil is a lack of virtue (apunna). But is difficult to accomplish, 
while evil is easy to do. For this reason the state must assume 
the task of making law, or good, respected. The state must 
bring happiness to its subjects. " 1 
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"Ashoka tried to instal Morality as the governing princi- 
ple force in every sphere of life, and to spiritualize politics and 
indeed all life's activities. His new ideals and dootines express 
themselves in a new language, a variety of terms invented by 
him to indicate the new measures and institutions in which these 
had materialised. "2 



1, INDIAN HAJiMENAKAMURA PAGE-94 

Motilal Banarsidass Publishers private Limited, DELHI 1989 

2. Asoka - RadnaKumud Mookerji 

Moti al Btmarsidass Publishers private LTD, Delhi. 
p a ge/74-1995 



"We can now easily understand how the dharma propo- 
und equally among the wild tribes, the unsubdued borders of 
his empire, among all classes and ranks of society. Followers 
of different seets and denominations, males and Females house- 
holders and ascetics, among the civilised people's of Hellesistic 
kingdoms in the west"1 



1 Ibid : page-t7S 
80 



"Those places which were in habited by tne lord Buddha 
thoso 1 shall visit worship, and mark with memorials for bene- 
fit of remote prosperity." 1 
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1 . The studies in the Buddhistic culture of India - 

Lalmani Joshi- page-363 
2, Ashoka - RadhaKumudMookerji - Page - 79 
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"It may be noted that he old not become an absolute Vege- 
tarian even after his conversion; His msat diet is limited to the 
flesh of anieiopss and peacocks even in 258 B.C. sous six yeats 
after his conversion, It is important to note that according to 
Buddhaghosa.l 






"Many views hawe been oxoressed on the exact nature of 
Asoka's interpretation of Buddhism some historians are of the 
opinion that he actually become a buddhist monk for a short 
period of his life, others believe that he was a bhikkhugatika, 
1. E. an intermediate positive between an upasaka and a bhikku. 
The bhikkhugatika was a house holder who for certain periods 
would live in a rnonastry, a system permUed by Buddhism, This 
has in turn led to a controversy over the term sangharn upagata 
used by the king on his edicts, If he did become a nnonk for a 
short periord. Then it would naturally refer to this period- ifi- 
however he was never more than a lay-follower, then his approa - 
ching the sangha might be for instruction or aid in, refigios matt- 
ers and not necessarily as a temporary monk. It has also been 
suggested that Ashoka was the ecclesiastical head of the sam - 
gha, but this suggestion remains unproven. Ashoka's political 
position was so strong that the sangha would have welcomed 
his active Interest especially as he was personally a believer. But 
it is clear that he did not regard himself as the ecclesiastical 
head, despite his ordinances to the sangha from the fact that 
he was not responsible for summoning and directing the work 
of so important on institution to Buddhism as the Third Buddhist 
Council held at pataliputra." 2 

1. Ashoka - RadhaKumudMookherji page v 26. 

2. AshoKa And the Decline of ihe Maury as page 48 
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"The Dhammaof Ashoka emerges as a way of life incorporat- 
ing a number of ideals and practices, Abstinance from killing 
was an important principle, as also was the insistence of consider- 
a -3 familys relationships and social relationships, whether thes e 
were between parents and children, elders and young people, trie 
nds, or various ideological sects. What would be regarded as a 
programme of social welfare, in the twentieth century parlance 
such as providing medical facilities, good communications and 
prohibiting useless expenditure on superstitions was included., 1 
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1 . Ashoka and the Decline of mauryas 
Rornila thapar page 181 
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'The reign of Ashok also represents a crucial era in th e 
history of Buddhism, which became transformed into a univer- 
sal religion from a discipline originally, practised by only a smafj 
groin of followers, in this period Buddvsrn lost its anarchia! nat- 
ure and constructed a political and social philosophy. After his co- 
nversion to Buddhism he strove for the diffusion of this religion, 
sending missionaries to various countries/' 2 
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"The difference between the Valbhasikas and the Sautranti- 
kas that attracted the notice of the Hindu writers was this, that 
rhe former believed that external objects were directly perceived' 
Where as the letfer believed that the existence of the external 
objects only be in'erred from the diversified knowledge.1" 
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"This school and that" of Sthaviravadins are Realists. Fo r 
them, the external World and its cons titnents parts, the dharmal 
have a real existence, therefore this school believes that all things 
exist, and exist continuonsly - in the part and the future as we' 
as in the present.2" . 
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2* T^e Cultural Heritage of India ' page-468. 
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''By, sunyata, therefore, the Madhyamika does not 
meen absolute non-being, but relative being"1 
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1 2500 years of Buddhism P. V- Bapat; page-107 
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With the help of the art of alchemy, he maintained for 
many years five hundred teachers of the Mahayana doctrine at 
Sri Nalendra, Then he brought under control devi Candika."1 
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TARANATHA'S, HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

Edited by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya page1 06 
Motilal Banarsidass Publishers 

Jp 109 



*** "It is to the credit of Nagarjuna who flourished in the 
second century that he for the first time synthzesiyed the 
seatteved doctrines of the mahayana- sutras. His work was 
ably carried by his disciple Asyadeva, sunyavada brought 
buddhism closer to Vedanta"1 

(DAVID J. 









1. Acrftical study of Indian Philosophy Chaiidhradar sharrn a 
Motilal Banarsidass New Delhi 1987 . 
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" Not burdened by &ny such responsibilities, Nagarjuna 
was able to confine himself primarily to the philosophical issues, 
and therefore was able to produce one of the most remarkable 
treatises ever compiled by a, Buddhist. It is also possible that Mo* 
ggaliputta - tissa had to deal with philosophical issues relating to 
the conceptions of person (puggala), phenomena (dhamma), and 
transcendence(Lokottaravada)in their nascent stages, By the time 
of Nagarjuna, almost five centuries later, these metaphysical 
theories had come to be presented with greater sophistication, so 
j,he task was not made easy for him. Yet he se^ms to have risen 
to the occasion equipped with an extremely analytical mind/' 
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1. A History Buddhist philosophy- David J^ Kalupahana 
Motilal Banarsidass publishers - Delhi - 162 
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; 'The Buddha had already Fnstitutionaifsed religion for 
the tfrst time in India, Many monasteries had been built and a 
new community of monks could be seen. A monk had to se_ 
vere all nis worldly ties and live a life of a wandering mendicant^ 
He meditated and lived and led a very auslere life. The disci! 
pline of vinaya regulated his life. Even so the recitation and 
the principles of the Great vehicle charmed many people and cau- 
ght their imaginatibn. So, many people were attracted to Mahay* 
ana Buddhism. "1 



1 MAHAYANA SUTRALAMKARAby. Asanga (1992)- 
page: XIV Sri Satguru Pubiieations 
Indian book centre Delhi 
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The difference between asaung^vada and vignanvada is 
not fundamental but is rather one of method. Both of them ag- 
ree in holding that there is no truth in anything everything in 
only passing appearence a kin to dream or magic, But while the 
Sungavadins were more busy in showing this indifinabliness of 
all phenomena, the vignanavadins, factly accepting the truth 
preached by the Sunyavadihs, interested themselves "in explai- 
ning the phenomena of consciousners by their theory of the 
mind (vasanaj"! 
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1. Buddhfet philosophy; page: 128 (1988) surindranath 

iVIotilal Banarsidas DasGupta 
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" Reality ( tattva ) is that which is always without duality^ 
is the basis of illusion ( bhranti, or 'error', 'mistake'), is uhdiffere. 
ntiated ( aprapanca), cannot be expressed ... nothing other than 
it occurs in the universe though through delusion the world 
has abandoned the existing (sant) and superimposed (abhinivis* 
ta) the non -existing (asant). On the one hand its appearance 
(akrti) exists (asti), on the other hand its existing (bhava) does 
not occur (na vidyate, but here this to be used as a synonym for 
does not 'exist', perhaps under pressure of the metre), therefor 
'existance' ( astitva ) and 'non-existance' ( nastitva ) v (of it) is 
affirmed with refrence to illusion [maya], etc." 1 
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(I. Indian Buddhism - A. K. Warder Page : 438 

Motilal Banarsidass Publishers 1970 
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"But we have a batter idea of their actual Philosophical view 
from its name Vijnana-vada or Vijnapti -rtratavada The word 
vijnana or vijoapati means mind or consc.ouness though not m 
the conventiona. sense of a spiritual ***?^X^ 
view of these Buddhists, mind means something like stream 
of consciousness, or more simply, a stream 



Everything, in short, is purely mental. 1 




1. 



What is living and What is dead in Indian PhUoaopW & 

Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya "" " 

People's Publishing House. New Delhi 
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"When one obtains the equality of thought, for one's 
self and for the other, the self prefers highest for the others to the 
nighest of one's own self. When one decides that the artha 
(sense) of others is superior to one's own self, where the is artha 
(sense) of one's own self and where is the artha of others?"1 

Ibo 



"According to the nature of beings they are classified as 
lowly, average or superior. In dharmata good preaching should 
be attractive. The discipline in this sense is maturation of the 
auspicious advice. Thus producing a state of mind free from 
faults 2". 

1* Mahayana Sutralamkara by Asanga : page ; 60. 
Sri Satguru Publications, 1992 
2. Ibid page; 61 
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" Hattori seems to contrast Nagarjuna and Dignaga by 
arguing that Nagarjuna denied the possibility of apprehending 
prameya (the object) by means of pramana (the source of know- 
ledge) because these, being mutually conditioned, lack indepen- 
dent substantiality, and that Dignaga assumed the source of 
knowledge to be substantial while the object is not'M 



1. A History of Buddhist Philosophy page 1 95 

* David. J. Kalupahana 
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11 For Dignaga, there are only too sources of knowledge, 
perception (pratyaksa) and inference (anumana).He then enumer- 
ates two aspects (laksana) of the object that correspond to the 
two sources, the particular (Svalaksana) being the object of perc" 
eption and the universal (Samanyalaksana) the object of infere- 
nce. Even though Dignaga begins hfs description with such corres- 
pondence between the source of knowledge (pramana) and the 
object (prameya) as the discussion progresses one can see how 
he dissolves the sharp dichotomy between the particular and the 
universal."! 



1. Ibid page- 195, 196 
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/* Dignaga begins with the primary source of knowledge, 
namely, perception (pratyaksa). His is the most succinct des- 
cription of perception available anywhere in Buddhist literature. 
It is so brief that its interpretation became quite varied. The 
definition runs thus. 

"Pratysksam kalpana podharru" 

The term kalpana, which is crucial here, is generally rende- 
red as. ''conceptual construction", thereby leaving the impressio n 
that pratyaksa is "perception'' free from conceptual construction^ 
and hence nbn -conceptual A careful analysts of the conceptions 
discussed by Dignaga in light of the treatment of concepts or 
conceptions in the mainline Buddhist tradition discussed earlier 
may enable us to understand what Dignaga is negating in th e 
present context- The concepts are: 

1. Arbitrary words [yadrccha-sabdaL i.e. proper names such a s 
Ditha, etc" 

t*'asjS sStf^o - 7ss ^?fo &! 460 

A History of Buddhist Philosophy David J; Kalupahana, page 195 
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2. Genus-words (jati-sabda), i. e., common nouns such as 
'cow/'etc. 

3. Quality-words (guna-sabda),i fc e., adjectives such as 
"white/'eto. 

4. Action -words (kriya : sabda), i.e., terms expressive of 
agency such as "cook/' etc. 

5. Substance-words (dravya sabda), i.e., terms expressive 
of ownership such as "staff -bearer," ' horn bearer/' etc. 1 
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1. Ibid page 196. 
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"The reason for the Buddhist community life Is inherent in 
the nature of the Buddha's teaching. We have seen that this teach- 
ing consists of diagnosis and prescription: diagnosis of the hum- 
an malaise as consisting essentially of the disease of individualism 
and prescription for its cure as consisting primarily of the under- 
mining or erosion of the notion that Individuality is something 
permanent and of great importance. It is in the life of the Sangha 
that the prescription can most effectively be applied. "1 
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According to Hsuan-tsang, the ground of the monastic 
establishment was originally a Mango-garden belonging to a 
SRESTHIN or merchant-prince whose name was probably Amara* 
It was purchased for ten lacs (orkotis) of gold pieces by a group 
of 500 merchants who gifted it to the Buddhist samgha.2 

1. The Buddha - Trevorling Page 124. 

2 Studies in the Buddhistfc Culture of India. 

Lalmani Joshi Page 66. 
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Buddhist ethics should not be discussed as a whole or as a 
unit. It should be divided into two sections, ue.,the ethics for th e 
homeless (monks and nuns), and that for layman* King Mil Inda. 
asserted that following the life of a householder is essential to 
mankind, whereas Nagasena the monk asserted -the -superiority of 
the life of a homeless ascetic. Anyhow, the ritual of taking vows*-- 
clerical and lay, developed with the lapse of tima.1 
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1. Indian Buddaism Hajime Nakamura page-7> 
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"In Buddhism there are no beliefs which are not the out- 
coma of knowledge, it does not constrain the rational human 
rnind to dwell upon insoluble problems. Is the world eternal, or 
Is it not eteral? Is the world finite, or it is not finite? Such 
questions have no Value for Buddhism. 1 
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1, Essence of Buddhism P. Lakshmi Narasu page 23 

Asian Educatipnal".Services-New Delhi - Madras 1993 
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"A new Buddhist movement arsoe 5n the 10th centuiy A.D; 
in the form of belife in Amitabha Buddha. Many people were con- 
verted to this faith and they simply recited the name of Amitabha 
Buddha with the object of being reborn in his Pure Land. This 
movement was followed by independent new sects which also 
emphasized belief in Amitabha. The new sects, which arose 
during the 12th and 13th centuries, were as follows: Yuzunen- 
butsu, founded by Ryonin (10721132 A. D), Jodo, founded 
by Honen (1133 1212 AD), Jodo - shin, founded by Shinran 
(11731262 A. D.), and the Ji, founded by Ippen (12391289 
A.D.) .The factors common to these sects were to be founded in the 
definition of iaymanship and in the efforts to purify and simplify 
both doctrine and practice. Owing to these features, th3y were 
able to attract many followers from among the farmers peasants 
and warriors'% 
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2500 Years of Buddhism prof* P. V. Bapat 

Publications Division page: 63 
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' We have followed above the rise of the new schools of the 
Middle Ages : the Madhysmaka and the Paramita. The Vijnaha- 
vada and the Sautrantika. Each of these produced a succession 
of teachers who continued to make refinements in the doctrines 
which they passed on to their students. A major part of their 
work consisted of criticism of cither views, Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist, since the latest opinions and arguments had always to 
be met and the students in each school prepared for the public 
ctebates whidh were the life -breath of Indian philosophy,,.! 



1. Indian Buddhism by A. K. War|ei;v , Page No: 
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most famous of all the universities was Nalanda, a 
few miles north of Rajagrha, which seems to have owed it 
foundation to the fact that Saripatra had lived, taught and died 
*here. Since Sariputra according to the tradition was largely 
responsible for the systematic study of the doctrine and was 
particularly connected with the elaboration of abhidharma th? s 
choice of a site for academic work would be appropriate." 1 



1 Jbid page 467 
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